YEARS  OF WAVERING

asserted Lamartine during the course of this debate, 'that the multitudes
have their moments of aberration; that there are names which attract the
crowd just as a red rag will lure unreasoning animals. I know this, and
more than anyone I dread it.,.' He dreaded it but took the risk, because
he clung to the hope that he would by this means be elected President of
the Republic. *If die choice of the President lies with the people, and
does not take place for the next two months, I shall be chosen, you may
be sure. But some entertain the erroneous idea of having him chosen by
the House. I shall combat this foible.' By six hundred to two hundred,
the Assembly decided that the presidential election would be by universal
suffrage and that the President would be answerable to the High Court
were he to violate the Constitution. But since the President had the armed
forces at his disposal, he in fact became the master; the Constitution con-
tained the germs of the disease which was to kill it.

Who were the possible candidates? In order to be elected by a parlia-
mentary assembly to the presidency of the State, a man must have given
proof of political capacity and assurances of loyalty to the regime; elec-
tion by plebiscite requires only an extended popularity. Lamartine thought
he possessed it; Cavaignac had it among the bourgeois, but not among the
workers and peasants; a third candidate was looming on the horizon. He
was Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. This son of Hortense de Beauharnais
and (perhaps) of Louis Bonaparte, who had become imperial pretender
upon the death of the Duke of Reichstadt, had never wavered in his
faith in the powers of his magic name. In youth he had been liberal and
even carlonaro\ when his first vain attempts at a coup d'etat had landed him
in jail, he had written much and worked hard during his confinement.
Indeed, he had built up a complex system, which he called Bonapartism,
and in which order and revolution, socialism and prosperity, liberalism
and authority were mingled. In London, where he had long dwelt, he
had made such friends as Benjamin Disraeli and Lady Blessington; rich
Britons (among them, his mistress, Miss Howard) and bankers from the
city had helped him financially, gambling on his future. From the dawn-
ing of the February Days, a little group of faithfuls had tried to launch
the new Bonaparte. Prudently and wisely he had shown himself little;
he was waiting for 'illusions to fade', but in the June by-elections, he was
the victor in four departments. 'I believe*, he had said, cthat from time
to time men are created whom I should describe as providential, into
whose hands are committed the fates of their countries. I believe myself
to be one of these men ...' Along the boulevards people sang, 'Po-U-on,
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